THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PERSONALITY
of this questionnaire material may be and has at times been treated sta-
tistically, as a rule the data thus secured serve merely as a more formalized
source for analysis and interpretation by nonquantitative methods.5
Informal data derive from such intimate sources as personal correspond-
ence, diaries, memoirs, journals, autobiographies, and the records of in-
terviews, especially of the rnore extended sort. The aim here is to secure
relatively free-flowing verbal accounts of the individual's reactions to
situations and to get a revelation of his subjective impulses, meanings,
and intentions.
The writing of an autobiographical life history may be left completely
to the subject's own conception of how he should proceed. In other in-
stances it may be obtained by furnishing him a more or less specific set
of questions to be answered. In still other circumstances the subject may
be provided with an outline of topics to be treated. A$ a rule the indi-
vidual is asked to write a free narrative, to "just let his thoughts go" as
he writes. Yet his attention is often directed to two sets of data, that
which may be considered as rather objective and open to at least some
degree of verification by others, the other of a subjective sort. The former
material usually deals with the family history and his own experiences
in the family circle; his play, congeniality-group, and recreational life;
his school years, with attention to attitudes to schoolwork, teachers, and
fellow students; and his relations with the "church, business, industry, and
agencies of civic control such as policemen, truant officers, public health
nurses, and social workers. Second, the writer is usually asked to provide
an account of his inner life: his aspirations and motives, his fantasies,
his sense of frustration and the various compensatory or substitutive out-
lets therefor, his fundamental values and frames of reference, and so on.
(See pp. 817 ff. for a brief outline for the preparation of an autobiogra-
phy or a case study. See also Shaffer, 1936, pp. 447-451; and G. W. All-
port, 19373, pp. 390-394, for somewhat similar outlines or notations of
pertinent items to be included in such documents.) Not only ,may the
autobiography be obtained as the major material for an analysis of per-
sonality, but data secured by the interview may often be supplemented
by asking the subject to write his history under some guidance in order
to clarify and expand the data got from the interview proper.
Such informal material as comes from the autobiography, the inter-
view, or other intimate sources should be supplemented by data from
other informants, through formal records and interviews, or by other
means. Finally, careful observation of the overt conduct of the subject
is highly desirable.
5 The writer has used The Experience Variables Record designed by J. O. Chassell (1928)
as a valuable aid to interviews. See also Chasselrs revision (1938). The Objective Personality
Study prepared by Emily L. Stogdill and H. Herndon (1939) is also ja useful device.